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RESIGNATION, 


AN ORIGINAL TALE, 


CHAPTER XIV. 


¢¢ The story I am about to relate,” said | 





Vernon, “ will probably recall to your | 


mind some incidents of your childhood, 
for which you have, heretofore, been un- 
able to account. It was your mother’s plan, 
(and I think it a judicious one) in the edu- 





cation of her daughter and the pupils in- | 


| 
trusted to her care, to prevent a too early 


inspection of the dark side of the picture 
of human life. Your tender minds were 
thus spared the anguish which they would 
have necessarily experienced from a pre- 
mature contemplation of that lamentable 
degeneracy with which the human family 
are all, more or less, tainted. 

“ You, even now, very naturally inquire, | 
‘who could be so cruelly wicked’ as to| 
calumniate the pure and unsullied reputa- 
tion of your mother. Alas! my child, 
would to Heaven it were proper or possible 
for you always to remain in possession of 
that happy ignorance which prompts the 
question! But you have now reached that 
point, in your pilgrimage through the wil- 
derness of this world, which is beautifully 
represented in the history of the children 
of Israel by the bitter waters of Marah. 
You have arrived at that age which requires 
clear, unembellished truth, however bitter 
and repugnant it be to the taste. They 
that ‘ could be so cruelly wicked,’ were of 
the same sex with the innocent object of 
their persecution—were women; and (a. 
draught more bitter still) they worshipped | 
at the same altar, knelt at the same table! | 
You look surprised, my child, because you 
have not yet discovered that your sex are’ 
far more inveterate in their animosities, 
than are we fighting beings, called men, in. 
ours. 

‘“‘ Thus, to the eye of man, the perse- 








cuted and her persecutors were alike. But dazzled but not enlightened by its lustre— 


mark the difference between them in that | 


part which comes under the inspection of | 
the eye of Heaven. While they reviled 
|| her, she prayed for them; and as an in- | 





stance of that forgiving spirit of Christian | 


charity, which governed and directed all | 


|| her act.ons, I now inform you that the 
1 


| beings who were thus ‘ cruelly wicked’ have 

ever been represented by the suffering ob- 
| ject of their mistaken malevolence, as wor- 
‘thy of love and respect. You can doubt- 
' less call to recollection a family with whom 





| your intercourse was suddenly suspended, 
| without an explanation ?”” 

| I think I can,” replied Adelaide ; “but | 
| I was young and thoughtless at that period, 

jand whatever infantile curiosity I might | 
have felt on the occasion, it has left but 
little impression on my mind. You allude 
| to the Maitlands, whom my mother always || 


mentioned with respect; but whose ac- 


particular reasons for our relinquishing. 
They soon afterwards removed to Albany, 
and their images gradually faded from my 
memory.” 

** Not so did they fade from your mo- 
ther’s; for though she could freely forgive, 


it was impossible to forget the assassins of | 


her peace.” 

“ But how could my poor mother—so 
secluded and inoffensive was her life—how || 
could she incur their displeasure ?” 

“¢ You shall hear, my child; and let it || 


not lead you to distrust or murmur against | highly favoured country. 


the justice of Providence, as the children 


Marah. The very virtues and endowments 
for which she was so much respected apd 
beloved by the good, drew on her the per- 
secutions of which I am speaking. It was 
her love of truth and candour, that elicited | 
from a female heart, the fatal spark of en-| 
mity, which was fanned to a blaze and | 
increased to a_ wasting conflagration, ere | 
|| your mother was aware of its existence. 


times appears as a monster. Your mother’s | 
! enemies were ignorant, and her genius was 
brilliant; no wonder, then, that it excited the 
persecution of those who knew not how to 
appreciate its worth—whose optics were 





quaintance, it was intimated, there were | 


of Israel murmured at the bitter waters of | 


rays, as do owls and bats from the golden 
beams ofa rising sun. Unfortunatel y for hers 
self, she was eminently gifted with one talent 
which meets with little or no encouragement 
in these United States. You are not igno- 
| rant that she was a successful votary of the 
| Muses, and produced many metrical effu- 
sions of no ordinary merit. The papers 
of Albany were weekly enriched by her 
pen, as the elegant exercise tended to cheat 
her mind of many a melancholy reflection ; 
until the signature of Georc1ANa became 
so celebrated, that it was eagerly sought 
after by residers of every description. 
“ But, alas! there are people in all 
_ places, in whose estimation an author, (es- 
pecially a poetic one) is at best a useless 
| citizen—a kind of vagrant, who ought te 
be sent to the work-house. But a female 
author! and, above all, a female poet! 
Monstrum horrendum! a fit candidate for 
the lunatic hospital.” 
“ Is it possible! This is, indeed, a dark 
side of the picture,” sighed Adelaide. 
| © You must prepare yourself to contem- 
| plate still darker shades of it. But in order 
| to regder my relation consistent and intel- 








ligible, 1 must go back to a period prior 
to your recollection. 
| “ The father of Mrs. Maitland, was a 
Captain Rivington, who had more than 
| once distinguished himself in the great con- 
‘test which secured the independence of our 
On the happy 
termination of the war, he settled in Pe- 
titville; where, four years before, he had 
been united in marriage to a young lady of 
respectable connexions. The result of this 
‘union was many years of conjugal felicity, 
which was only interrupted by his falling a 





| 


“ To the eye of Ignorance, genius some- | 








who instinctively averted their eyes from its 


u, 





victim to that fell destroyer of human hopes, 
| the small-pox; for so, at that period, was 
_justly considered a disease since stripped 
of all its terrors by the discovery of Dr. 
| Jenner. 

“‘ By the death of Captain Rivington, 
five daughters were left with no means of 
support but the industry of their widowed 
mother. It was, therefore, not to be ex- 
pected that their education would be com- 
mensurate with that mother’s wishes. 
Their first lesson was, of course, the ex- 
ercise of the needle: by the assiduous applix 
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cation of which, this family of unprotected 
females was enabled to secure the neces- 
saries, but not the comforts of life. As 
they grew up, the two eldest were suc- 
cessively married to respectable and indus- 
trious mechanics, whose expectations being 
moderate as those of their conjugal part- 
ners, were fully answered by the fruits of 
their mutual industry and economy. ‘The 
third was united to a man of letters, who 
possessed no other implement of trade than 
a goose-quill, and no other capital than 
his brains. But though a large family and 
little income were the natural consequences 
of such an union, a more pleasing instance 
of conjugal felicity has never fallen under 
my observation. 

“ The three I have mentioned were 
comely girls, but not possessed of any ex- 
traordinary portion of personal beauty. 
The fourth was an exception to this remark; 
for Esther Rivington, under more auspicious 
circumstances, might have been the reigaing 
belie and general toast of a more populous 
place than Petitville. I allude to her per- 
son only; for, like her sisters, her mind 
had received but little cultivation. She 
possessed a pretty face and an elegant form; 
and by more frequently consulting her look- 
ing-glass than her Bible, became fully sen- 
siblé of this important fact. With such 
attractions, she could not think of a.f+*mer 
or a.mechanic for a husband, without sick- 
ening at an idea so degrading ; and although 

She had several flattering offers from those 
classes of her acquaintance, her views were 
too eleyated to perceive the merits of the 
candidates, whom she discarded without 
ceremony. 

“ At this period, Colonel Maitland be- 
came an inhabitant of the village. He had 
recently buried a wife, who left him two 
spoiled children, (a girl and a boy) to pro- 
tect and educate. The Colonel had already 
attained the full meridian of life, and bore 
on his weather-beaten visage, many an ho- 
nourable scar received in the revolutionary 
war. But he was rich in wealth, and ge- 
nerous in dispensing it ; dignified in his de- 
meanour, but still affable and good-humour- 
ed; frank, open, and free in his manners, 
and an ardent admirer of female beauty. 
He made Esther an offer of his hand and 
fortune ; and with her notions of happiness, 
you need not be surprised that the offer 
was readily accepted. 1 need not add that 
both were disappointed in the felicity they 














«‘ Esther was not quite sixteen, the Co- 
lonel more than forty. Love, of course, 
was out of the question; unless that be 
termed love which wasmere childish dotage 
on the one side, and childish petulance and 
caprice on the other. The Colonel had 
ever honourably acquitted himself as the 
commander of a regiment; but as the com- 
mander of this new recruit, he found him- 
self, alas! most wofully deficient in ability. 
He had succeeded in disciplining an army, 
but totally failed in governing a family. In 
the first delirium of his happiness, he had 
playfully resigned that power which could 
never afterwards be recovered. He made 
a few feeble efforts, and then gave up the 
point in despair.- 

“ The haughty Esther soon discovered 
that riches, with all the fascinating trap- 
pings of external grandeur—even when 
combined with the envied power of ruling 
and tormenting a doating husband, were 
miserable substitutes for conjugal affection 
and domestic bliss. Disappointed and cha- 
grined, she felt convinced that she had 
mistaken the path to happiness; but had 
only discovered her mistake when it was 
too late to rectify it. This reflection was 
@ preying vulture in her bosom; and her 
naturally petulant temper, became soured, 
peevish, and vindictive. She cast her eyes 
around her for consolation; but on every 
side the prospect was cheerless, dark, and 
hopeless. The world had no charm which 
she could now enjoy, and she turned her 
face from it in disgust—assumed the exter- 
nal garb of religion, and became a mem- 
ber of my little flock, under the vain ima- 
gination (as subsequent circumstances have 
compelled me to believe) that the conse- 
crated elements could cure those spiritual 
maladies which she took no pains to re- 
megve from her own heart. 

* You must not deem me uncharitable, 
my child, but we can only know a tree by 
its fruit; when nothing but leaves can be 
discovered, a withering curse may be im- 
pending. Whoever relies on the mere ex- 
ternal rites and forms of religion, without 
uniting therewith a life of charity, virtue, 
and usefulness, is such a barren fig-tree. 
Such a professor embraces the shadow 
without enjoying the substance. It is surely 
no fruit of godliness to leave a sick hus- 
band, mother, or neighbour, unattended, 
for the sake of uniting in the forms of pub- 
lic worship. No, my dear, a mental prayer 
breathed at home, or any other place, while 








| attending to our duty, is a thousand times 


more acceptable to the ear of divine mercy. 
Still less, my child, is a paroxysm of rage, 
such fruit—vented in a few minutes after 
leaving the consecrated table, and directed 
against a husband ! 

“ The province of step-mother, is gene- 
rally admitted to be a very responsible and 
delicate situation. Aware of this, I have 
no doubt that Mrs. Maitland acted ’as up- 
rightly in that capacity as could be expect- 
ed from her extreme youth and inexperi- 
ence. It is reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that she felt tremblingly alive to any 
observation which might be made on the 
subject, from whatever source it might ema- 
nate. Both the children were placed at 
school, and the girl became the pupil of 
your mother, the playmate of yourself. 

“‘ At this period of my story, slander 
had never breathed your mother’s name. 
All was amity, and” 

A piercing shriek from the adjacent room, 
here broke the thread of Vernon’s discourse, 
which was not again resumed for several 
days; the reason of which, shail be ex- 
plained in our next chapter. 

[To be continued. ] 





SS __ 


From Blackwoed’s Magazine, of March, 1820. 
THE MONASTERY, | 


[Continued from page 11.] 


We have no inclination to damp the rea- 
der’s curiosity by telling him all that passes 
between the spirit and Halbert after dinner. 
It is enough to know, that from the hours 
of this interview, the nature of the young 
borderer is entirely changed. High hopes, 
high ambitions, and high resolutions, fill 
his breast; and when he wonders at the 
conscious transformation, and some time 
after demands from the White Lady herself 


an explanation of its cause, it is thus she 
answers him: 


“ Ask thy heart, whose secret cell 
Is fill'd with Mary Avenel! 

Ask thy pride, why scornful look 
In Mary's view it will not brook ? 
Ask it, why thou seek’st to rise 
Among the mighty and the wise?— 
Why thou spurn’st thy lowly lot? — 
Why thy pastimes are forgot?— 

Why thou would’st in bloody strife 
Mend thy Inck orlose thy life ? 
Ask thy heart, and it shall tell, 
Sighing from its secret cell, 

’Tis for Mary Avenel.” 


But busier scenes of action are soon open- 
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ed on him, in which he has abundant | the best Scottish lassie the author has ever 

opportunity for displaying the elevating] painted. She inspires, indeed, less respect || 

changes that have taken place in his cha- | *ban Jeanie Deans, but she is infinitely || 
| 


racter. 


more captivating; and, on the whole, her 


The solitude of the tower of Glendearg | love for the gay Sir Piercie Shafton, and 
is broken, at the beginning of the second | his mulberry-coloured velvets, slashed with || 
volume, by the arrival of a succession of | white satin, is viewed by the reader with || 


visiters. 
of the Monastery, (old Happer is his name) | 
and his daughter, a rustic beauty and co- 


Of these, the first are the Miller || more sy mpathy than the attachment of), 


| Jeanie to Reuben Butler, the dominie of} 








his hat of the newest block, surrounded 
‘by a hat-band of goldsmith’s work, while 
‘around his neck he wore a collar of gold, 
set with rubies and topazes, so rich that it 
‘vindicated his anxiety for the safety of his 
baggage from being founded upon his love 
‘of mere finery. Thi gorgeous collar, or 
chain, resembling those worn by the knights 
‘of the highest orders of chivalry, fell down 





|Liberton. Accustomed only to the sight 


‘on his breast, and terminated in a medal- 


quette, Mysie Happer, the queen of all || of country herds and border marauders, | lion. 


the May-poles on tlie borders of the Tweed, 
The Miller’s journey has been undertaken || 


! she has the misfortune to contemplate Sir |) 
| Piercie in one of his most irresistible suits, 


“¢ We waited for Sir Piercie Shafton,’ 
said the Abbot, hastily assuming his place 


solely with the view of looking after his | and gazes so long that her whole soul loses | in the great rite which the Kitchener ad- 


mulctures, but the hospitality of widow |! 
Glendinning is soon warmed into the excess 


of cordiality, by a notion which comes | | meanwhile, is far from dreaming of the ef- | 


itself among the hues exhibited by this | 


| plowing Phebus. The Knight, in the| 


vanced to the table with ready hand. 
“¢¢ I pray your pardon, reverend father 
and my good lord,’ replied that pink of 


} 





into her head of marrying Halbert and || fect his charms are producing on the heart | courtesy 5 ; ‘I did but wait to cast my riding 
Mysie, and so putting a stop to those wild | of the “ Molendinary Rustical,” (for so| || slough, and to transmew myself into some 


and unsettled longings after travel and ad- | 


venture, which she is afraid may soon de- 
prive her of the company of her son. The 
Miller seems to hav no objections to this 
plan, which he soon detects; and on his 


. return to the mill, leaves behind him his 


blooming damsel, to spend a few weeks at 
the tower. The affections of the Maid of} 
the Mill, however, are destined to be cap-|| 
tivated by a more courtly swain. 


he calls her) he condescends to make his | 
“court to no less a person than the young | 
| lady Avenel, and even that is merely pour | 
i passer le temps. Mary listens to the fine, | 
|hyperbolical, unintelligible phraseology 
then in fashion among the dandies of Eng- 
land, with perfect indifference; but not so 
her lover, Halbert Glendinning. Stung to 
| madness by the cool contempt with which | 
himself is treated by the new inmate of 





This is Sir Piercie Shafton, a gallant of 
the highest fashion of the day, from the 
stately court of the virgin queen of Eng-|| 
land; who, in consequence of his having 
been implicated in some of the plots of the 
Catholic noblemen of the northern counties, 
is forced to seek refuge, for a season, from | 
the vigilance of the English land marchers, 
in the territory of Scotland. The close 
connexion between regent Murray and the 
government of Elizabeth, prevents him 
from putting himself within the reach of 
the Scottish court; but he seeks and obtains 
such assurance of safety as the monks of 
Melrose may be able to afford to a good 
Catholic, suffering under the effects of his 
aversion to the new doctrine of Protestant- 
ism. The Monks, however, dare not openly 
receive the fugitive within the walls of their 
Monastery ; but they commend him to the 


. hospitality of their remote vassal in the 


tower of Glendearg, and he arrives there 
one fine summer morning, under the guid- 
ance of a bold borderer, Christie of the 
Clinthill, (a modification of William of 
Deloraine) to astonish, all the natives with 
his Italianized fopperies ; and, above all, 
to work sad havoc in the susceptible hears 


| his paternal tower, and jealous of the ef | 


| fect of his finery in the eyes of his mistress, | 


| the boy does all he can to provoke a quar-_ 





of Mysie Hepper. This maiden is by far 


‘rel, but in vain. | 
_onée more to the well-known spell, and 
the White Lady of the Fountain. 


At last he has recourse | 


She, 
gives him a silver bodkin from her hair, | 
the sight of which, she. assures him, will 
effectually rouse the wrath of the stranger ; 
and Halbert is not long of trying the effi- | 
cacy of this expedient. The history of 
this charmed influence is not explained; 
but the moment Sir Piercie sees the bodkin, 
certain it is his rage passes all bounds, and | 
a challenge forthwith is given and received 
to fight out the quarrel at day-break in the 4 


glen. The same day, the abbot of Melrose | 


comes in person to meet Sir Piercie at the 


tower, and the visit is described with much 


truth and humour. 

“‘ The smoking haunch now stood upon 
the table; a napkin, white as snow, was, 
with due reverence, tucked under the chin 
of the. Abbot, by the Refectioner; and 
naught was wanting to commence the re- 
past, save the presence of Sir Piercie Shaf- 
ton, who at length appeared, glittering like 








|! 


the sun, in a carnation-velyet doublet, , pee eek se ee meron 


slashed and pufied out with eloth of silver, 


civil form, meeter for this worshipful com- 
| pany.’ 

“‘¢T cannot but praise your gallantry, 
Sir Knight,’ said the Abbot, ‘ and your 
| prudence also, for choosing the fitting time 
| to appear thus adorned. Certes, had that 


your late progress, there was risk that the 
| lawful owner might have parted company 
therewith.’ 

“¢ This chain, said your reverence ? 
answered Sir Piercie; ‘ surely it is but a 
toy, a trifle, a slight thing, which shows 
but poorly with this doublet ; marry, when 
I wear that of the murrey-coloured, double- 
piled Genoa velvet, puffed out with cyprus, 
the gems being relieved and set off by the 
darker and more grave ground of the stuff, 
show like stars giving a lustre through dark 
clouds.’ 

*¢T nothing doubt it,’ said the Abbot, 
‘ but I pray you to sit down at the board.’ 

“ But Sir Piercie had now got into his 
element, and was not easily interrupted— 
‘I own,’ he continued, ‘ that slight as the 
toy is, it might. pesuhaiahe have had some 
captivation for ¥“lian—Santa Maria!’ said 
he, interrupting himself, ‘ what was I about 
to say, and my fair and beauteous Protec- 
tion, or I shall rather term her my Discre- 
tion, here in presence—Indiscreet hath it 
been in your affability, O most lovely Dis- 
cretion, to suffer a stray word to have broke 
out of the pen-fold of his mouth, that might 
over-leap the fence of civility, and trespass 
on the manor of decorum.’ 

“ ¢ Marry!’ said the Abbot, somewhat 





can see in the matter, is to eat, our victuals 
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being hot—father Eustace, say the Bene- | 
dicite, and cut up the haunch.’ 

“ The sub-prior readily obeyed the first 
part of the Abbot’s injunction, but paused 
upon the second. ‘It is Friday, most reve- 
rend,’ he said in Latin, desirous that the 
hint should escape, if possible, the ears of 
the stranger. 

“© ¢ We are travellers,’ said the Abbot 
in reply, § and viatoribus licitum est—you 
know the canon, a traveller must eat what 
food his hard fate sets before him. I grant 
you all a dispensation to eat flesh this day, 
conditionally that you, brethren, say the 
confiteor at curfew time, that the knight 
give alms to his ability, and that all and 
each of you fast from flesh on such day 
within the next month that shall seem most 
covenient ; wherefore, fall to and eat your 
food with cheerful countenances, and you, 
father Refectioner, da mixtus.’ 

* While the Abbot was thus stating the 
conditions: on which his indulgence was 
granted, he had already half finished a slice 
of the noble haunch, and now washed it 
down with a flagon of rhenish, modestly | 
tempered with water.” 

We do not, on account of our narrow 
limits, insert the whole of the extract taken 
from Blackwood’s Magazine. The subse- 
quent discourse of the worthy revellers, 
turned upon the delights of good cheer; 
the appetite for which, the good Abbot 
deplored, diminished as abundance increas- 
ed.. He was advised to renovate his lan- 
guid relish by excursions to St. Mary’s 


patrimony, and by-such especial care of| 


the domain, as should conduce to the per- 
fection of the game; with this in view, 
one of the attendants suggested Halbert 
Glendinning as suitable bow-bearer for the 
forest granted by good king David to the 
monastery of St. Mary. Dame Glendin- 
ning was called in, to eertify her son’s 
skill in archery, and her testimony, toge- 
ther with that of father Eustace, procures 
the appointment for Halbert. But Halbert, 
notwithstanding the immunities of his new 
vocation, refuses it, and at the dawn of 
the ensuing day, leads out Sir Piercie on a 
pretended hunting match ; but he conducts 


him instead, t abe brink of the haunted 
fountain, = as 






1a spot, both 

‘to find a grave ready 
piles Ae erge iia ll but 
Halbert, more accustomed to wonders, soon 
believes that this is the work of the White 


to receive either his own corpse or that of | 
his antagonist. They fight—And in spite 
of the skill of the Knight, Halbert runs 
him through the body at one bold pass. 
The Knight lies weltering in gore upon the 
sod, and the agony of the peasant is as 
impetuous as his rage had been before. 

“ He spurned his bloody shoe from his 
foot, and repeated the spell with which the 
reader is well acquainted; but there was 
neither voice, apparition, nor signal of an- 
swer. The youth in the impatience of his 
despair, and with the rash hardihood which 
formed the basis of his character, shouted 
aloud, ‘ Witch—Sorceress—Fiend !—art 
‘thou deaf to my cries of help, and so 
‘ready to appear and answer those of ven- 
geance? Arise and speak to me, or I will 
choke up thy fountain, tear down thy holly- 
bush, and leave thy haunt as waste and bare, 
‘as thy fatal assistance has made me waste of 
comfort, and bare of counsel !’—This furi- 
ous and raving invocation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by a distant sound, resembling a 
holla, from the gorge of the ravine. ‘ Now 
may Saint Mary be praised,’ said the youth» 
hastily fastening his sandal, ‘I hear the 
voice of some living man, who may give 
me counsel and help in this fearful extre- 
mity.” 

He rushes down the valley, and ere long 
meets a solitary traveller, whose aid he 
implores for the wounded Englishman. 
The traveller is old, however, and feeble, 
and some time elapses ere they reach the 
scene of strife—where, strange to tell, al- 








_been seen open before the combat, is filled 
up and covered again with its dissevered 
sod—and Halbert shudders at the rapidity 
with which the fate of his adversary has 
been buried in dust and oblivion. He is 
comforted in his despair by the old traveller, 
who turns out to be Henry Warden, one of 
the early reformers, then newly arrived in 
Scotland, to assist in completing the great 
work of Knox. Halbert understands little, 
and cares less,about the new creed preached 
to him by the gospeller, but he easily per- 
ceives that the old man has reason on his 
side, when he points out to him the necessity 
of avoiding the tower of Glendearg, and the 
territories of the Monastery which he has so 
grievously profaned—and joins the journey 
of Warden who conducts him, by the close 








of the same evening, to the castle of Avenel, 


| 





—— 


Lady, and never doubts that it is destined || the residence of Mary’s uncle, Julian. A 


quarrel, however, which occurs between 
the reformer, and this ferocious baron, in 
consequence of the freedom with which the 
former rebukes the fatter for the licentious- 
ness of his life, converts the castle of Ave- 
nel into a place, not of refuge but of cap- 
tivity, for both Halbert and his companion. 
Unable to make any bodily exertions in his 
own behalf, the old man. submits for the 
present, to his fate ; but the ingenuity and 
strength of Halbert place escape within his 
reach. He receives from Warden, letters of 
recommendation to the Regent Murray— 
and having swam the loch in which the cas- 
tle is situated, sets out on his journey to 
the capital of Scotland. 

The family at the tower, in the mean- 
time, are waiting, hour after hour, in anx- 
ious suspense for the return of Halbert and 


has been seen or heard during the whole 
space of the day. The reader already 
knows what has become of Halbert, but 
he will be surprised to hear that Sir Piercie 
Shafton is the first, after all, who returns 
to the tower. It is night-fall ere he arrives 
—he comes in alone, sound in health to all 
appearance, save one scar on his breast, 
which has not the look of a new one; but 
his clothes betray traces of blood, and the 


Suspicion of the family is naturally excited 


that his quarrel of the evening before has 
terminated in combat, and that the young 


_ peasant has fallen by the hand of this ac- 


complished swordsman. In vain does Shaf- 





‘ton invoke all the powers of Heaven to wit- 
most all traces of the work of blood have || 


already vanished—the grave, which had | 


ness that the only wound received in the com- 
bat had been that on his own breast. The 
appearance of the scar gives the lie to what 
he asserts, and Edward Glendinning assum- 
ing in his turn, a character. of unwonted 
ardour and determination, prepares to sa- 
crifice the stranger to the manes: of his 
murdered brother. Eustace, the sub-prior, 
however, has learned, as we have seen, to 
believe in the presence of some more than 


dearg. -Without believing the story of the 
Englishman, he cannot help thinking that it 
deserves, at least to be examined into; and 
insists that Sir Piercie shall be kept in safe 
durance till morning, when the scene of 
strife may be examined, and the offender 
handed over to the arm of the Lord Ab- 
bot’s jurisdiction. By the weight of influ- 
ence he has acquired over his pupil Ed- 





\ward, he at last, with great difficulty, pre- 


their guest—of neither of whom any thing © 


natural influences in the valley of Glen-. 
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vails—and Shafton is guarded during the || 
night, by the brother and a strong party of | 
his kinsmen and neighbours, all, like him, |! 


burning to revenge the death of Halbert. ! ment. 
The widowed mother fills the tower with | 
her lamentations—while Mary of Avenel | of his high blood, begins to be in love with 
retires to her solitary chamber to devour | 


her yet deeper grief in silence. | 
It is now that the love of Mysie Happer | 


—~ oe 


We regret the’ \ | 
most anime (i 
we cannoi + est 


re, but | 
+» Ly abridg- 


The end of it is, nat Sir Piercie, in spite 


| Mysie—she assumes the disguise of a pea- 


sant lad, and attends him on a borrowed | 
|| lead over the border. 


/nagon the road to Edinburgh ; for within 





for this {] tive, intrepid, and unwearied sub-prior, 


father Eustace. The new Abbot loses no 
time in making what preparations he can 
for the defence of his possessions—the 
vassals of the Monastery are all summoned, 
and Julian of Avenel, is hired by him to 
take the command of a force, not unequal to 
that which Sir John Foster is expected to 
Sir Piercie Shafton 





is to show itself in all its force. While |! the walls of that capital the Englishman having been overtaken by the Abbot’s emis- 
thoughts of grief or of vengeance fill all) has now resolved to take his chance of saries, as a fugitive from justice is now in 


the rest, her gentle breast is penetrated | 


with fears for the gallant Sir Piercie, for | 


whose violence even supposing it to have, 
terminated in the @ath of Glendinning, | 
she thinks there is much excuse to be made, | 
on account of the rudeness with which that | 
rash youth had provoked his teraper on the 

evening preceeding che duel. By some ac- 

cident she has been shut up in an inner 

closet, communicating with the rest of the 

house only through the apartment in which 

the prisoner passes the night—-her maidenly 

modesty and awkwardness prevent her 

from coming forth in proper time before 

the knight goes to bed; but being there, 

and knowing what is to be done on the 

morrow, she gradually begins to think that 

she ought, if possible, to convert her own 

casual confinement into a means of extri- 

cating Sir Piercie from his more serious and 

more dangerous durance. Having at length 

summoned up resolution to arouse him from 

his slumber, she communicates in a whis- 

per, the plan that has occured to her, and 

being seconded by the dexterity of Shafton, 

contrives to have him shuffled out along 

with herself, after she has prevailed on the 

guards of the door to open and permit her 

exit from. a place which she represents as 

pregnant with innumerable terrors to her 

modest imagination. Having once got him 

fairly out of his chamber, his escape from 

the tower itself is a matter of comparative 
ease. After a variety of skilful mancev- 
vers, she gains possession of the keys of 
the fortalice—sets Sir Piercie free—locks 
and double locks the gates upon them that 
might pursue, so as to retard them, at 

least some hours—and it ends by her mount- 
ing behind the fugitive, whom she offers 

to conduct beyond the limits of immediate 

danger. 

Her behaviour during this ride is admi- 
rably represented ; but at last they must part 
—they have reached the open country on 
the Tweed, and Shafton. may easily pur- 
‘sue his course without her aid. 


safety. 


joined the train of the Regent, and attended 
him in an expedition against some feudal 
_disturbers of the public peace in Galloway. 
| The company he keeps here—the sense of 
| his obligations to Warden—and his remem- 
‘brance of the black-letter Bible of the mo- 
'ther of Mary Avenel—gradually make him 
lin heart a Protestant—and there is good 
| prospect of his gaining some preferment in 
the employment of the Lord James. One 
morning, while he is waiting in the Regent’s 
antechamber, Lord Merton arrrives. with 
news which deeply interest. his master— 
and no less deeply inférest him. A variety 
of events have been taking plate in the 
southefh part of Scotland, which loudly call 
for the Regent’s personal presence in. that 
quarter—and the seat of disturbance is no 
other than the Halidome of Melrose—the 
native scene of young Glendinning. 

The protection afforded by the Monks of 
Melrose to Sir Piercie Shafton, having 
reached the ears of Sir John Foster the 
English Warden, he resolves, in compli- 
ance with the strict commands of his queen, 
to make an inroad upon the Scottish ber- 
der, and obtain the body. ef the fugitive, 
dead or alive, viet armis. The Monks are 
thrown into the utmost alarm by the news 
of his preparations. ‘The Abbot, in par- 
ticular, a good natured man, designed only 
for quiet days, is utterly confounded by the 
accumulation. of troubles which are now 
gathering around him—a. Protestant count 
on one side, watching only for an oppor- 
tunity to rob his Monastery of its posses- 
sions—heresy. spreading fast and far among 
the lower orders. of the people in his neigh- 
bourhood—and last, not least, an English 
armament, about to levy war upon the Ha- 
lidome. In the despair to which these en- 
tangled evils reduce him, he feels his own 
unfitness for wearing the mitre in such tur- 
bulent days, and with the approbation of 








| the Monastery—and offers his aid, which 
Halbert Glendinning, meantime, has | the churchmen do not think it prudent to re- 


| fuse in this day of danger, whereof he him- 
self has been the chief cause. The news of 
these active preparations on both sides, Ue- 
{ing brought to young Glendinning’s master, 
the Regent is anxious to hurry on and pre- 
| vent effusion of blood between the Scots 
| and the subjects of his.own ally, the Eng- 
‘lish queen. They make a forced march— 
but ere they reach the territories of the 
Monastery, they meet numbers of Scottish 
_kinsmen, flying visibly from a yet unfin- 
ished field ; and unable to push on his main 
body, the Regent despatches Halbert with 
‘a score of horse to visit the scene of slaugh- 
-ter, and if possible, to arrest the fury of 
the combatants. 

He arrives not in the field till the battle 
‘is. over, and it is strewed with its bloody 
relics) Among these he discovers upon 
the heath, Julian of Avenel, dying in the 
‘arms. of a woman whose honour he had 
abused, and whom he had thrown from him 
‘in scorn; but who, like the Clare of Mar- 
mion, is the only attendant of his last mo- 
ments of agony. We here conclude this 
article, by referring our readers. to the 
work itself. 








— ———_—_——— 

At.the commencement of the American 
war, a young profligate Quaker entered the 
service and obtained a commission. As 
he was one day strutting down High-street, 
in Philadelphia, in full uniform, he was 
met by Miers Fisher, an eminent law cha- 
racter among the Friends, who thus ac- 
costed him :—“ Friend John, *what’s all 
this, what art thou going to do with that. 
weapon by thy sider” “TI am going,” re- 
plied John, “ where every man should, to 
fight for liberty and property.”-— Indeed 
thou art not: as to liberty, thou knowest 
thou hast owed that for years past to the 
indulgence of thy creditors, myself among 
the rest—and as to property, thou: hast 











his community, resigns in favour of the a¢-|' none to fight for !” 
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STRANGER IN NEW-YORK, No. I. | pe 
| had felt the consolations of piety, and hum- 


« Charge them that are rich, that they be not high- 
minded, and trust in uncertain riches.” 


Among the various objects which are 
presented to the view of a stranger in 
New-York, there ‘are none which leave a 
more pleasing Sensation on the mind, than 
the benevolent associations to ameliorate 
the cendition of the poor. 

A few mornings since, I was invited, 
by an amiable young friend, to accompany 
her in one of those walks of usefulness, 
for which so many of the fair inhabitants 
of this splendid metropolis, have become 
distinguished. My friend was the agent of 
one of the pious institutions above alluded 
to, and her office on this occasion, was to 
minister to the distresses of a destitute and 
dying widow. 

After crossing a dark passage, and grop- 
ing our way up a steep and narrow stair- 
case, we entered the apartment occupied 
by the object of our visit. 





My heart sickened, as I cast my eyes | 
over this miserable dwelling ;—in one cor-| 
nef were arranged a few utensils of house-. 
wifery, and two or three broken chairs—a 
small table, and miserable bed, eomspbeved | 
the inventory of its furniture. : 

Stretched upon this couch of wretched-_ 
ness, lay the faded,form of one who had’ 


known better days; while the hectic flush | 
upon her cheek, the hollow cough, and the | 


unnatural animation of her sunken eye, but 
too plainly evinced the nature of the slow, | 
wasting malady that was about to end the 
sufferings of Fidelia. 

Her sad story was soon told.—She had 
been the wife of a reputable mechanic, and 
the mother of several blooming children; 
they had lived in peace on the fruits of 
daily“industry, and quietness and order 


ae ee 


tendant, and without a friend to whom she | 
could consign her orphan progeny. | 
Yet, was Fidelia wretched ?—No; she 


ble resignation gave a placid smile to her 
pale and death-like features. “ And here,” 
said I in my heart, while I gazed on the 
affecting scene, and heard the patient suf- 
ferer repeat, “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” “here,” said I, “is the residence 
of peace.” ; | 
Here, heaven-descended piety smoothes | 
the pillow of affliction, and lights up a! 
smile of hope on the wan visage of death.” } 
Such, O, Religion! are thy divine attrac- 
tions. Thou visitest the couch of poverty, | 
and pourest the balsam of hope into the || 
heart of the sufferer; thou hast deprived | 
conscience of its sting, the grave of its 
gloom, and-death of its terrors, thou de- 
spisest not the poor and the lowly, and de- | 
lightest to dwell in the humble and contrite 
heart. 
Farewell, suffering Fidelia! thy sorrows 
will soon be over. The hand of death | 
presses heavy upon thee; but the holy | 
Comforter shali guide thee safely through | 
the gloom, and Heaven unfolds her ever- 
lasting portals to usher thee into the beati- 
fied society of the just made perfect. 
Occupied with such reflections, with my 
heart filled with that pensive, pleasing me- 
lancholy, which a visit to the house of 
mourning naturally excites, I left the hum- 
ble mansion which was honoured as the 
residence of an heir of glory, and taking 
leave of my amiable friend, who, like the 
angel of mercy, had been supplying the few 
temporal wants of the suffering, yet rejoic- 
ing Fidelia, I pursued my walk alone, and 
in a few minutes found myself in Broadway. 
It was the hour of promenade ;. the gay, 
the giddy, and the fashionable, surrounded 
me; feathers, flowers, and ribands, flitted 
by me in rapid succession; and when I 














had been the inmates of their little dwelling. 
Bat, alas! the scene was changed; want 
of employment had reduced the wretched 
husband to poverty, poverty had led toin- 
temperance, intemperance to despair; and 
one oak his remains were found 
near the Bat From this pe- 

nk t “he ag of mis+ 





contrasted this scene with that I had just 
been witnessing, I could not forbear in- 
wardly exclaiming, * Alas! the ‘ poor have 
the Gospel preached to them,’ but where 
is the missionary to the-ricli? Where is 
the bold and dauntless spirit who dare con- 
front these sons and daughters of fashion, 
with the awful truth that they too are mor- 
tal ?”? 

| He who never “ spake unadvisedly with 
his lips,” foreseeing the attractions of plea- 
sure and the lures of vanity, was led to 








|| exclaim, “ how hardly shall shey who have 








i 
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| riches, enter into the kingdom of Heaven !”! 
It would be an uncharitable assumption, to 
assert that all who “ have riches,”’ are the 
subjects of the “ god of this world.” Many 
we are happy to recognise in the higher 
walks of society, employing the gifts of 
Providence to lessen the aggregate of human 
misery, and secure to themselves imperish- 
able riches—such will not be offended at 
the plainness of the Stranger, nor recoil 
from the page that exposes the freaks of 
fashion, and “ shoots at folly as it flies.” 
Pursuing my walk down Broadway, I 
began to estimate the value of some of the 


gay costumes around me, and calculate 


how much might be done with the mere 


superfluities of dress and decoration. I , 


followed, in idea, the votary of pleasure 
to the haunts of public amusement, and 
when I considered how many deserving 
families might be saved from wretchedness, 
how many friendless orphans educated, 
how many Christian missionaries sent to 
the destitute, with the amount of these 
worse than useless expenditures, my heart 
was apalled, and [ turned from the pleas- 
ing contemplation of those benevolent in- 
stitutions with which I began my medita- 
tion, to the bitter reflection, that much yet 
remains to be effected. Merciful Creator! 
shall thy erring creature dare contemplate 
the end of a votary of fashion?—of one 
who, through a useless life, worshipped at 
no other altar. Inexorable death levels his 
shaft without distinction; and the rich, the 
gay, the fashionable, as well as the poor 
and wretched,’ are hastening to an intermi- 


'nable state. 


Suppose one of the giddy sided, 
whose extravagant folly has arrayed her 
fair form in the productions of Canton, 
Cashmire, and Italy, but who has never 
devoted an hour to the reflection, that she 
owes a duty to God and to her fellow-be- 
ings—suppose such an one arrested in the 
career of pleasufe, and sent to the cham- 
ber of death. Will Religion visit her couch, 
and sweetly whisper in her heart of bliss 
immortal? Alas! she comes but to those 
who have solicited her approach! With 
aspect of mercy and arms extended, she 
woos to her embraces all who will listen 
to her warning voice, while to those who 
have neglected or contemned her, in the 
days of youth and health, she utters this 
fearful denunciation, “ I have called, and 
ye have refused.” 

THE STRANGER 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


By him, “who Requested her to Write for the La- 
dies’ Literary Cabinet.” 


O, lady! lady! thou art not alone; 
For there are others who heve also*known 
What ’tis to have their early prospects fade, 
Their hopes deceived—their confidewce betray'd ; 
Who weep o’er scenes, where peace all blighted 
lies, . ° 
And feel that life hath nothing left to prize ; 
While the chill’d heart, benum’d by grief’s excess, 
Hangs languid m the void of loneliness, 
~ And the pain’d eyes, bedimm’d with tears, are cast 
In melancholy retrospection o’er the past ! 


For such, alas! must be the hapless case 

Of all who clasp, with a too warm embrace, 
Hope's phantom forms of evanescent bliss, 
Which, if obtained, prove but a nothingness ! 
And only aggravate the sensate heart 

With Disappointment’s desolating smart! 

And so with him, who has too fondly prest 
Some dear—deur object to his doting breast, 
Till all his hopes in that one object lay, 

Then had that dear one tora inhumanly away. 


Such is the case with him, whose soul of fire, 
Love, virtue, fame, benevolence, inspire, 
Fill Envy's storm around each effort breeds, 
And Slander’s lightnings blast his noblest deeds ; 
While e’en the miscreants he has greatly bless’d, 
With lies insulting, his proud course molest. 
Thus, too, it is withone, whose heart has known 
Farth’s purest bliss, in daystoo quickly fawn 
Amidst domestic scenes of love sincere— 
Then been by death bereft of all that life held 
dear ! 


‘Tis so with me, dear lady !—so with me ! 
What ft have been, I never more can be! 

The zest of life is gone !—its magic spell 

Was broken when the mask from falsehood fell; 
Hope in convulsive agonies expir'd 

And all my scenes of joy at once retir’d ; 

My soul grew sick—my heart recoil’d in pain, 
And, ah! in life it cannot hope again ! 

The dreary void—the lingering regret— 

Ob! I can never—never, but in death forget. 


Nor, lady + wert thou made an empire's queen, 
And shrouded in the blaze of splendour’s sheen, 
With smiling friends and gaiety around, 
Could thy heart loose the mem’ry of its wound ? 
~ Still each dull interval of mirth would bring 
A recollection of a former sting ;— 
Some dear one gone—the ghost of some flown 
JOY» 
Each solitary moment would annoy. 
But thou hast that which can more cheering prove 
Thanall of splendid pride—A dear Redeemer's love! 


G. or New-JERseEy. 
Yay 2ist, 1820. 
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RECOLLECTIONS. 


Alone by the Hudson I pensively rov’d, 
As twilight’s dim shadows stole over the plain, 
And [ thought of the friends that in youth were 
belov’d, 
And sigh’d that I never might meet them again. 


| Then the scenes of my infancy rose to my view, 


When the prospect of life was unclouded with 
sorrow ; 


When I thought the allusions of fancy were true, | 


And Hepe spread a carpet of peace for to- 
morrow. 


| It seem’d, with the breeze of the ev’ning, asigh 


Low whisp’ring and mournful, arrested my ear, 
As if the soft stream that was murmuring by, 
Had felt that a lone one was wandering near. 


| “Q! lift thy sad eye to the deep glowing west,” 
It cried, as the landscape was fading in night, | 


“ And mark the gay clouds that in splendour are 
dress'd, 
How brilliant their hue, but how rapid their 
flight. 


“« So fade the gay visions of fancy away, 
. And happiness shines like a meteor of even ; 
But bright is the dawn of that heavenly day, 
That sheds on the soul the sunshine of Heaven.” 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
Wesleyan Seminary, May, 1820. 
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Oh! I have borne.what few could bear ! 

The moody madness of despair— 
The dull unceasing throb of wo— 
The tear that would but cannot flow— 
The burning heart, and scorching vein— 
The searching throes of mental pain! 
And Ihave wish’d my days were past— 
Each passing moment were my last— 
That I might spuro this mortal coil, 
And with it earthly wo and toil :— 

. Enever pray’d I might be blest, 
My only paradise were rest ! 


My years, though few, have pass’d below; 
In mueh of bliss—but more of wo! 
The ruin’d mind—the broken form— 
The wither'd wreck of Passion’s storm— 
The frown—not age, but hopeless love, 
Upon this brow has wildly wove! 
The sunken eye, now dim, Pween— 
That many a happier day hath seen ;— 
Attest the truth of all my sorrow, 
That lives, and dies not with the morrow! 


I lov’d her—oh ! and she was fair— 

As few of earth-born beings are !— 

She died !—and I will tell thee how— 

A weight of lead is on my brow— 

Stranger ! look on this scathed front, 

The blast of Passion’s fiery brunt— 

And if thou aught discernest there, 

What soui of man would do or dare, 

When woman's heart is bought and sold, | 
‘ 


By paltry weight of glittering gold!— 














Then mayest thou but faintly guess, 

The wild thoughts on my brain that press. 
She died !—and, stranger, would’st thou know 
The hand that dealt the vengeful blow ?— 
The hand that cut life's brittle thread, 

And bid her mingle with the dead— 

Ere she should clasp within her arms, 

And bless a rival with ber charms ?— ; 
Twas mine! ay, mine! my brain grows wild! 
I gaz’d as mid her pangs she smil’d— 

She bless’d me with her parting breath, 

And murmur'd e’en my name in death! 


Twas done {—I knelt the live-long night 
Beside her corse—nor thought of flight '— 
The vampyre drank my heart-blood dry— 

1 could not weep !—I knew not why— 

Oh! T had welcom’d then a tear 

As something wish'd for, new and dear: 

I knelt—alas !—but could not pray, 

Strange thoughtsthen o’ermy brain heldsway— 
My throat was parch’d—my eyes shot fire— 
And still despair burnt in me higher— 

A vision bright before me flies, 

And mists of flame around me rise— 

I could not speak—the pang was o’er '— 

I saw—I heard—I felt no more '‘— 


Years past /—'twere bootless now to tell 
How many, since I’ve bid farewell 
To Hope and all her coz’ning train, 
That smile but to distract the brain— 
Years past, t said—they were to me 
A dream of maniac revelry *— 
A void of gloomy vacancy '— 


And oft, upon some air-hung steep, 
Where rolls below the midnight deep— 
I'li sit—and on the ev’ning cloud 
View Florence, deck’d in death's pale shroud— 
Her white robe floating on the-air, 
And wild winds sporting in her hair— 
I've seen her !—and have rush'd to clasp 
Her to my arms—yet still my grasp 
Was vain—she fled—I wak'd to see, 
And feel my wo and misery :— 
They say I’m mad—words cannot tell 
My writhing pangs—and so farewell! 

MAD POET. 


‘ 
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TO MISS FANNY C——. 


Come nearer to me with thine eye, 
I dearly love to see its glances ; 
Oh! breath again that heart-felt sigh, 
For its magic power enhances 
The dearest thoughts that in my soul, 
Till life’s last sigh shall flourish ; 
And ardent love, without control, 
The flame shall ever nourish. 


The tear-drop in thine eye is trembling, 
That eye of pure cerulean blue ; 

A tearful eye was he’er dissembling, 
For I know thou lov’st me—lov’st me true. 

Then give thy hand—we ne’er will sever, 
For it remains in thy power to bless, 

And tint the rose-strew’d path for ever, 


With the rainbow hues of happiness. Seagioe oe 


April 22, 1820. CONSTANTIUS, 
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e FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


To 


Oh, forgive me /—I meant not to waken thy grief, 
Or totouch onthat nerve in which agony dwells ; 
I know that cold reasoning can give no relief, 
Or break the sad witchery of memory’s spells. 





I know it is easy to reason, advise, 
’Tis easy to boast that “ our misery is o’er ;” 
But the heart—oh ! the Aeart from such sophistry 
flies, 
Yet, forgive—for such reas’ning shall vex thee 
no more. 


If the flowers in thy memory are wither’d and sear, 
If the “mildew of slander” has blasted thy fame, 
If the world seemsa desert, sad, lonely, and drear, 


There are others have felt and must still feel the 


I feel that though Pride may the cold world de- 
ceive, 
And Philosophy “ tutor the lip” to a smile, 
They never cau make the lone heart cease to grieve 
Which has clung round an idol that stabb'd it 
the while. 


1 =o “ genius,” and “talents,” and 


fhe evils they ought to assuage ; 
ssicliieaie tataihasmeabeen tek ahdoate of blame, 
On which Malice and Envy may po ur forth their 
rage. 
Oh! I know when the heart's tend’rest feelings 
are crush’d, 
When the virtues that warm it have prov’d 
but its bane ; 

Though the voice of its anguish awhile may be 

hush’d, 
A feeling arises which sleeps not again. 

I seek not to sooth thee—I have not the power ! 
And the wish would be fruitless, 1 know but too 
well. 

In my own dreary pathway there blooms not a 

flower, 


And Hoge, ia my beset, finds no corner to dwell. 


CONSTANCE. 
| aa 
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In life’s transient morning youth’s lowereis are || 


gay, 
- But the stream when they flourish glides swiftly 
away : 
And, ah! how the vanishing pageants appear, 
Each blossom we nourish ‘d is dimm’d with atear. 


In life's transient morning to-morrow looks gay, 
But its sky is o’ercast with the woes of to-day ; 


And if one bright pageant of joy shall appear 
One blossom shall open undimm’d with a tear ! ; 


Yet the spring tide of wipers wil ebb, ere the 


His oii ray throws on the ‘mountain's dark 

: streain ; 

On the tng ul te-movrinonew anighdah: will come, 

or will banish joy's tremulous beam. 
MASUDA. 


‘of the publisher, 235 Broadway. Those of our 








| fice, necessarily associated, in idea, with past 
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HEMAN HOWLETT, 


Agent forthe Ladies’ Literary Cabinet in Phi- 
lade'phia, has opened an office at No. 187 South 
Front-street, where a variety of BOOKS and 
STATIONARY are kept constantly for sale, 
comprising all the New Publications. 


THE CABINET—BOUND. 


A few sets of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet, 
neatly bound in two volumes or one, may be had 


patrons who wish to have their own papers bound, 
are recommended to Natnanizt Hoimes, 276, 
or to Stevenson & Mesier, 218 Greenwhich-st. 


The New-York Theatre, so latély crowded 
with the gay, the grave, and the fair, is now a 
shapeless mass of smoking ruins ; the naked walls 
being allthat remain, and they speak impressively 
to the heart, on the subject of material instability. 
The inhabitants of this city, have never, perhaps, 
been presented with a spectacle which so admi- 
rably combined the beautiful, the sublime, and 
the terrific, as the conflagration of Thursday 
morning. We saw énveloped in flames, an edi- 


hours of refined rational amusement—literary re- 
creations—social enjoyments—friendship, love, 
and happiness. We saw the resistless and de- 
structive element aspire to the heavens, mock- 
ing the elevation of our loftiest spires, and “ ren- 
dering night hideous,” by lending it a horrid pre- 
ternatural splendour. - Its noble victim, which 
had charmed and enlightened us for years, ex- 
pired, like a Phoenix, in ablaze of glory —May 
another soon rise from its ashes. 


SACRED MELODIES. 


A few copies of WOODWORTH'S Sacred Me- 
lodies may be had at this office. 


SCHOOE BOOKS, Kc. 


Picket’s School Class Books, and a variety of 
other School Books, are kept constantly for sale 
at the CABINET BOOKSTORE, 235 Broadway, 
where al! the 


NEWEST PUBLICATIONS 


will be constantly kept for sale ; together with 
a general assortment of Books in almost every 
department of Literature, particularly 


NOVELS, POEMS. &c. 


Also, all kinds of Stationary, particularly such 
articles as are accessary to the promotion of ele- 
gant penmanship. 

THE LADIES 
can also be furnished with a variety of Faney| 
Articles appertaining to their studies, amuse- 
ments, and employments ; ali ot which shall be 
enumerated at a future period. In the mean 
time, ‘we respectfully solicit a share of their 
i, and shall always fee} grateful for the 
ast. 
Elegant Toys, anda great variety of Children’s 








Books, kept constantly for sale as above. 


MR. DWYER’s 
SANS SOUCI, 


Or, American Lectures on Heads, 
At the room, No.7, Chathum Row, next door 
to Mr. Longworth’s Shakespeare Gallery, on this 
andevery evening, Sundays excepted, Mr.Dwyer 
will give an entertainment under the above head 
interspersed with Recitations, comic and serious, 
Songs, Duetts, &c. &e. 

Mr. D. has engaged Messrs. Burslem and Lewis, 
from London, in the veeal department.—A pro- 
fessor will preside at the Piano Forte. 

Performance to commence at 8 o’clock,— 
Tickets 50 cents, to be had at the office of the 
Ladies’ Literary Cabinet.—Each Ticket will ad- 
mit a Lady and Gentleman. 


MUSIC AND PAINTENG, 

We would remind our fair readers, that the ele- 
gant art of MUSIC continues to be taught by AN- 
GELICA MARTIN, at No. 19 Warren-street, 
where MINIATURES are painted in the most ac- 
curate manner, by Mr. Martin. 


PICKET’S FEMALE SCHOOL, 


This excellent Seminary continues to grow 
and flourish under the judicious superintendence 
of its present matron, who is a lady admirably 
fitted by genius, education, experience, man- 
ners, and moral deportment, for the highly re- 
sponsible station to which she has been called. 
Parents would undoubtedly promote the future, 
happiness of their daughters by placing them at 
this School. 

= 
FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


LINES 
Written on the Occasion of Four Young Ladies re- 
ceiving the Honours of Mr. Picket’s School, as a 
Reward for their great Improvement 
Refinement, hail !—without thy genial aid, 
What were the value of the human mind ? 
A barren waste! where natural charms would 
fade, 
And weeds despoil the place for low’rs design’d. 


Blest education ! ’tis to thee we owe 
What e’er exalts the soul, or charms the sight; 
'Tis from thy source our purest blessings flow, 
Where precept and example both unite. 


Thon, lovely Mary, whom Ilately saw, 

With blushing brow, receive the honour due, 
Thou art a proof, that Education's power 

Has done e’en more than JVature has for you. 


And thou, fair Caroline, whose modest worth 
Had rested dormant to thyself unknown, 

But Education’s hand has drawn it forth, 
Like Mary’s, to be felt, admir’d, and known. 


Nor hadst thou, Harriet, been—or Martha, thou, 
The pride and ornament of friends you prize, 


| Had not refinement taught these flowers to grow, 


Which rear’d on earth, are destin’d for the skies. 


Then prize those honours which your merits won, 
And prize the hand that made those honour? 
yours. 
Though early tasks of childhood now are done, 





Their fruits will stil remain while life endures. 
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